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TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS. 


[ Continued from Kol. Ul. Pp: 3I0.] 
Lyons, Offober 11, 1788. 


[ SET out on my journey fouthward by poft—not hav« 
ing fucceeded in my with to purchafe a fit horfe, and 
being advifed to avoid the paflage by water, for fear’ of 
catching cold.—The bill prefented by my very good 
fandlady was manifeftly undercharged.—I made her a 
prefent of two double louis d’ors ; and’it was ftill mo- 
derate.—I proceeded no farther this day than to Sf. 
Simphorion ;—two potts, through a hilly country, co- 
vered with vines.—At the inn, the poft-houfe, which 
is a very good one, I had a bottle of an exceedingly 
pleafant wine, I never before tafted, called St. Pierce, 
the growth of Languedoc. 
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OGfober 12. I wasall night at St. Vallier,—well en- 
tertained at the poft-houfe.—There is, in the country 
through which I have this day pafled, an uncommon 
variety of hill and valley, fertility, and fterility—The 
Rhone often made a chearful, beautiful appearance in our 
view ;—and all the way we beheld, at no great diftance, 
a moft magnificent hill, near which the excellent wine 
called Cotte roti is produced.—A long track of hills ad- 
joining, with a ftriking refemblance to our Grampians, 
excited in me a fond remembrance of my own country. 
—Woe be to the man who loves not his native Iand !— 
be it barren or fertile,—eaft, weft, north, or fouth.—I 
have feen, in the courfe of this day’s journey, feveral 
fields of potatoes.—The inftruments of hufbandry con- 
tinue, in general, very bad;—ploughs formed without 
our effential article of iron coulters,—not to turn the 
foil, but only to fcratch it—Yet nature feems to fup- 
ply the defects of art.—By a ftrong ftubble, we per- 
ceive that they have had good crops of wheat and 
other grain.—In this part of the country I cannot con- 
jeCture how their cattle are maintained.—We fee no 
fufficiency of pafture for many cows and theep, though 
of a diminutive fize. 

Ofober 13th. Breakfafted at Teint, the poft-houfe.— 
A very agreeable ftage along the banks of the Rhone, 
with fertile hills, all around.—I reftriéted, as ufual, 
an extravagant bill for breakfaft.—I was all night at 
Montelimart, the poft-houfe, very well—bill for all, only 
ten livres.—About half way from Teint to Valenee, we 
crofled a large river, the Jer, by a remarkably well 
conftructed fly-boat.—We then proceeded through an 
extenfive plain, furrounded by hills—one of which 
produces the famous wine called Hermitage.—I ob- 
ferve, fince I entered Dauphiny, many flocks of black 
turkeys.—I have this day felt, very fenfibly, the fymp- 
toms of a fouthern climate.—The weather is as hot, 
and we are as much peftered with flies, as in the middle 
of Auguft in our country.—Yet, in the morning, there 
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was a hoar froft.—The clover fields, and garden pro- 
duéts, are as verdant as with us, in a favourable and ad- 
vanced fprifig-feafon.— Chefnuts, walnuts, and mulber- 
ries, cover'the fields. —This day I had one of my cafual 
interviews with French people, which pleafed me very 
much.—As I waited for poft-horfes at /a Paillaiffe,a very 
genteel company of three gentlemen, and three hand- 
fome ladies, with a moft attractively beautiful girl, 
about nine or ten years of age, walked paft, and ob- 
ferving my Britifh carriage, (made by Creighton of Edin- 
Wurgh, and “admired wherever I travel,) they ftopt at 
a {mall diftarice.—In a little while one of the gentle- 
men, in the politeft manner, accofted me, and gave me 
a pretty little nofegay, which, he faid, was prefented by 
a young lady who had been marriéd the day before,— 
a well-fancied marriage-token to a northern man.—At 
the fame time he held in his arms the rifing beauty, 
who {miled, and talked, and charmed like a cherubim. 
—I blundered out the beft acknowledgements I could 
exprefs of their pleafing attention, and my good wifhes. 
—Too foon we parted. I find that our pofting ex- 
pences, in this country, with three horfes to the car- 
riage, and one riding horfe for a fervant, come nearly 
to the fame charge as two poft-horfes in Britain, in- 
cluding:tolls, &*c. 

Oétober 14th. I find a bunch of ripe grapes, taken 
in my carriage, anfwers well for breakfaft ;—foI go on, 
without any ftop, except for frefh horfes, till I chufe to 
put up for night-quarters.—This evening I ftopt at 
Orange—the poft-houfe, a good inn, where the bill was 
moderate, and the wine excellent ;—particularly a rich 
and delicious white mufcade wine, at three livres per 
bottle. 

The face of the country through which I have this 
day paffed, is much the fame as yefterday.—We are 
now fairly in the fouth of France.—The climate fen- 
fibly improves as we advance, with circumftances of 
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local diftinction.—This day we faw in the fields great 
pienty of fig and olive-trees.—Till this night, at my inn, I 
never tafted a ripeand freth fig.—It regaled my palate, and 
was exceedingly agreeable to my ftomach.—In pafling 
through the country this day, 1 obferved that one mode 
of maintaining their fheep is, by feeding them on the 
vine-icayes, after vintage is paft.-There are many tracts, 
intermixed with the fertile lands in this country, of poor 
and ttony, or grayelly, foils ; on part of which they raife 
a kind of black pats, which ferve for food to their tur- 
keys and.other poultry.—The turkey-corn is raifed in 
a better foil, and is alio ufed for feeding poultry, &9c. 
. Orange is fituated in an extenfive plain, watered by 
various fine rivers ;—yet the foil is generally poor.—In 
this plain mount Ventoux makes a great figure, and is 
reckoned the higheft hill in France ;—the top of it was 
covered with fnow. 
OGober 15th, I dined at Avignon.—I was all night 
at Orgen.—Till we approached near to Avignon, the 


country had little appearance of fertility—The plain.of 
Avignen is highly beautiful and luxuriant.—Dutens 
fays it-refembles the famous plain of Piedmont.—This 
teiritory belongs to the Whore of Babylon* ; but it looks 
like paradife.—I hope, on my return, to make eee re= 


fidence in this delightful fpot.—I was allured to ftay 
and dine here, by the fight of fome fine fea+fifh, and 
fared luxurioufly on afrefh young turbot, well drefled. 
— hey reckon the fith on this quarter of the Mediter- 
ranean better than at Marfeilles.—As the products of 
different foils in the earth diverfify the qualities of ani- 
mal food—fo do the produéts of feas and rivers vary the 
quality of fifh,—I paid only three livres for my regale. 
-—I found in the parlour where I dined a decent, gen- 
tecl looking man.—I was in a hum-drum Britifh hu- 
moui—difinclined to {peak firft, yet willing to talk with 
him,—Atter fome time he broke the filence, and I was 


* The Pope. 
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much pleafed with his manners and converfation.—It 
is very evident that the French, in general, are difpofed 
to favour and refpect Britifh people—This gentle- 
man, before we parted, fet down his name and refidence 
in my pocket-book,—and I promifed to vifit him, ( Monf. 
Thievy, ) at his villa, near Marfeilles—He recommend- 
ed /e Hotel de Prince, at Aix, as a very good one. 

OGoeber 16th. I arrived at the Hotel de Prince, Aix, 
the capital town of Prevence.—This inn has every pro- 
mifing appearance, with one of thofe chearful, obliging, 
and hearty hofteffes, who have merited my favourable 
opinion in the courfe of this tour.—A great part of the 
country through which I have this day pafled is very 
deficient in foil; befet by a tract of barren and 
rocky hills on each fide,—By mere force of climate the 
olive and mulberry-trees are numerous, but unthriving. 
—We obferved the fymptoms of correfponding pover- 
ty among the peafants;—meagre and pallid looks of 
men and women ;—two afies in each of their fcratching 
ploughs ;—and the fheep kept from ftarving by thaking 
down the autumnal leaves of thofe trees. 

Ofober 17th. Yfind at this hotel (Aix, in Provence,) 
a landlord oitenfible ;—the firft I have converfed with 
fince I left Paris.—The wife, for moft part, in French 
inns, is the active perfon.—The landlords are geneyal- 
ly ttupid drones.—I find this man fenfible and atten- 
tivee—As I propofe fome refidence here, and, if advi- 
fed, to drink the mineral waters, or to ufe the bath,— 
Ihave fettled my terms for very commodious and genteel 
lodging to myfelf and fervants, and am to pay fix livres 
per day, and dinner at the fame rate.—None of his 
wines exceed four livres the bottle.—The Bourdeaux, 
at that price, is excellent.—He has very good cinnamon 
waters from America.—He has allowed me to try his 
own riding horfe, which, though not handfome, is firm 
and fteady, fo that he will ferve me to a with 
Except at Calais and Paris, I have not found, even 
wn the beft inns of this country, our very fimple, but 
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very material conveniency of bells, to ring for fervice 
when wanted.—I am not diffatisfied with the articles of 
entertainment here in general, but I am concerned to 
find a diilculty to get good cow's milk.—My landlord 
informs me that there are but three cows for all the 
town, though it contains twenty-three thoufand inha- 
bitants.—However, he has fecured for me one Englith 
quart every merning.—To have it frefh, and to prevent 
mixture with water or ewe milk, the cow mutt be 
brought to the inn, and milked in prefence of my fer- 
vant.—For this article I gladiy pay at the high rate of 
1s. Sterling, for the Englifh quart ;—and I remark, 
that on fuch eccafons enly, I experience the benefit, 
for myfelf, of a fuperfluous income.—I have for many 
years been in the practice, almoft every morning, in 
bed, of drinking about an Englifh pint of warm milk 
from the cow, mixed with a little fugar, and a table- 
‘fpoon full of goodrum, the itrength and fpirit of which 
is extinguifhed, and you tafte enly its cordial flavour. 
—In place of the fugar I have long ufed a table-{poon 
full of honey;—it is a moft delicious, nourifhing, and 
falutary dofe.—I have often been thanked for this pre- 
{cription, which i had at fecond hand from the great 
Dr. Mead, who found in many cafes that it was fuc- 
cefsful, when the milk of affes, or mares, and even of 
women, had failed ; I now therefore fet it down for the 
benefit of others;—to ufe the words, without the infin- 
cerity of quacks.—Here, and in other parts of the fouth 
of France, they make what they reckon good butter, of 
milk, juft as it comes from the ewe, by tofling it with 
both hands in a barrel, or long wooden veffel made for 
the purpofe.—Here we have plenty of fea-fifh ;—whit- 
ing excellent—fole and turbot very good, when pro- 
per care is taken to have them frefh ;—but in this they 
are commonly deficient.—The climate, from Orange to 
this place, is efteemed to be much the fame as at Mar- 
feilles ;—only this country is more liable to violent and 
fharp winds, which is attributed to mount Ventoux, and 
other great hills.—I have long entertained zn opinion, 
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perhaps fanciful, that there is a certain charaéer appli- 
cable in general to the different profeflions of men in 
lower life, without diftin€tion of countries. ‘Thus, 
the gardeners have more genius and knowledge than 
any other clafs ;—next to them, fmiths, mafons, and 
carpenters are fagacious and intelligent ;-—weavers and 
fhoemakers are generally fhallow fanatics ;—plowmen 
and carters brutal and ignorant ;—taylors, and their al- 
lies dancing-mafters, are formal, conceited fops ; 
barbers are all talkative, but have rarely any common 
fenfe.—I was led into this odd train of refle@tion by 
finding, on my arrival here, a barber who furprifed me 
with afaying, which I think is aon mot.—After fome pain- 
ful progrefs in trying to fhave my long-negleéted, over- 
grown beard, he faid, ma_foi, Monjfieur, ce neff pas fans 
raifon que vous, voulez etre razé.— Pfaith, Sir, it is 
“ not without good reafon that you with to be fhaved.” 

Oétober 19th. I have now delivered my letter of re- 
commendation and credit from Mr Faye to Monf. Gre- 
goire, merchant here ;—a man of excellent charatter— 
fenfible, honeft, and obliging—He informs me of a 
curious fact,—that moft part of the great waggon loads 
of cotton, which I {fw on the road, are carried from 
Marfeilles all the way by land to Rouen in Normandy, 
where it is wrought into thread, which is again tranf- 
ported back to different parts of the fouth of France, 
and manufactured chiefly into handkerchiefs—and that 
notwithitanding the great charges of carriage, and dif- 
ferent provincial impofts, the manufacture is fold very 
cheap.—He fays it is now in contemplation of govern- 
ment to abolifh all provincial impofts on the raw mate- 
rials, or manufactured goods.— Here I got the Courier 
de Europe, publifhed at London; a very ufeful and 
general new{fpaper, furnifhed any where on the conti- 
nent at a moderate expence.—lIn place of rum, I finda 
{fpoonful of excellent cinnamon waters improves my 
precious morning dofe of milk., I believe cinnamon is 
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the richeft and beft of all ftomachics.—-I find it a mo 
falutary ingredient to correct the ill effects of tea on 
weak nerves.—The climate, the retirement, the fine 
airings and good accommodation, and the circumftance 
of having a fafe and fure-footed horfe, at an eafy hire 
from my landlord, induce me to make a longer refi- 
dence here than I intended.—I obferve, that the expence 
of a frugal, experienced traveller, may be very mode- 
rate in this country.—He goes to the table de Zote, and 
pays only two livres for dinner and an allowarice of 
wine.—At night his charge is only two livres five fols 
fot fupper and lodging, with an allowance of wine 
again ;—but it fuits not me to adopt this mode of tra 
velling,—though I fometimes try it for amufement.— 
Neither the butcher-meat nor poultry are good here.— 
They practife not the proper methods of feeding either; 
—fo I dine on foup and fith, if frefh,—eggs, ripe grapes 
and figs, and I fare excellent well. ‘They reckon fix 
hundred thoufand inhabitants in Provence, of which 
number there are twenty-five thoufand within the town 
and territory of dix.—The fituation of this town is 
very favourable and agreeable-—Though almoft fur- 
rounded with hills—by their moderate height and flop- 
ing form, it lies open to the fun from morning to night; 
—yet the climate, though generally temperate and 
mild, is changeable ;—the winds fometimes harp, 
fometimes boifterous.—The people are not long lived; 
and it is rare to fee any perfon paft the age of feventy- 
five.—I afcribe this partly to the ill management of 
their animal food.—The avenues and promenades are 
remarkably pleafant and _ extenfive. The chief 
commerce of this place arifes from the produéts of 
its territory, in vines and olives, and from their diftil- 
leries of brandy. The olives and the oils produced from 
them are efteemed the beft in Provence.—Though their 
olive tree is fmall, it has thereby the advantage to be 
lefs in danger of damage by tempeftuous winds. 
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For the Bee. 


Biographicat Sketches of Scottifh Worthies. 
WituiaM Fraser, 
Bifbop of St. Andrew's, and Chancellor, 1280. 


W rirsaie Fraser, bifhop of St. Andrew’s, and chans 
cellor of Scotland 1280, was brother to Sir Simon Fra- 
fer of Oliver Caftle, in Tweedale, who was father to 
the brave Sir Simon Frafer, fo much celebrated for his 
gallant refiftance to the arms of Edward I. of England, 
and for his behaviour at the memorable battle of 
Roflin. 

Never did the glory of Scotland fuffer fo terrible an 
eclipfe as in the age of thefe illuftrious perfons; or 
fhine out thereafter with greater luftre, than in the 
emancipation of the kingdom from a foreign yoke. In 
the lapfe of four centunes anid a half, Scotland was to be- 
hold three great epochas of humiliation and difgrace ; 
and thence was the fpirit and addrefs of that gallant 
nation and people to affert their independence, or to 
recover their honour. 

Alexander Il. king of Scots, and the laft of his race, 
died in the year 1285. He left an only grand daughter, 
who dying in 1291, left Scotland to the baneful effets 
of a difputed fucceflion, and a foreign invafion. Baliol, 
who according to our modern rules of fucceflion, was 
the rightful heir of the throne, attained to it by the 
arms of Edward I. of England. ‘The Scots had the 
mortification to fee their country become a fief of their 
rival kingdom, and to witnefs the difgrace of the new 
king, and the nobility of Scotland.. Then arofe the 
fpirit of a Wallace, a Frafer, and a Cummin, and ex- 
erted itfelf on the field of honour, at the battle ofRoflin 
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1301, and more fignally and decifively at the memorable 
battle of Bannockburn ; where king Robert Bruce, fup- 
ported by the friends of Scottifh independence, the 
Douglafies, the Campbells, the Hays, Seatons, Keiths, 
and Flemings, with many other illuftrious captains, 
laid ten thoufand Englifhmen in their grave of war. 

The 2d epocha was the faithlefs defertion of the ty- 
rannical, but unfortunate, Charles I. and the apparent 
dettruction of their ancient race of princes, accomplith- 
ed by their ancient people, under the mafk of friend- 
fhip and protection. 

Yet this ftain likewife was wiped away by the recep- 
tion of the fon of Charles I. and by the juft fpirit of pa- 
triotifm which appeared at the revolution, when the 
Scotch parliament had the fenfe and fortitude to de- 
clare their reafons for that violent meafure ; to vote that 
king James had forfeited the crown ; that it was vacant, 
and ftooped not tothe paultry fophifm of defertion and 
abdication. 4 

The 3d, and moft awful zra to Scotland was the to- 
tal extinétion of their kingdom at the Union. 

Then our fathers faw the fiélds of honour, and of 
fierce independence fold for the peace and conveniency 
of a growing empire; they beheld their ancient nobi- 
lity {tripped of their hereditary honours, and likely to 
become the mean and vagrant fuitors of a diftant court ; 
their lands to be drained of its produce for the mainte- 
nance of abfent proprietors, and their purfes for the 
profecution of proud enterprizes, uninterefting and un- 
profitable to their northern regions, and productive of 
endlefs incumbrances on their diftant pofterity. The 
return for all thefe facrifices was to be peace and fecu- 
rity to a warlike and turbulent nation; commercial 
channels to a country without harbours or manufac- 
tures, and colonies about to be feparated, at no remote 
period, from the united kingdoms, for ever. 

Yet from all thefe unfavourable circumftances has 
the ardent ingenuity, and commendable addrefs of the 
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Scots, retrieved and extricated themfelves. [, will not 
go fo far as the flattering and amiable author of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, but I may 
fafely aver, that no nation fo inconfiderable, and fo un- 
favourably fituated, ever played a greater part on the 
theatre of the world, or produced a greater number 
of illuftrious perfons. 

Bithop Frafer, the fubje& of this article, was born at 
Oliver Caftle in Tweedale, about the middle of the 13th 
century. He was firft rector of Cadyow, now Hamil- 
ton, in Clydefdale, and dean of Glafgow ; promoted to 
the bifhopric of St. Andrew’s, and to the office of 
chancellor, by Alexander III. 1280. 

When that prince died, he was chofen by the nobi- 
lity one of the regents, during the minority of Margaret, 
the heirefs of the Scotch monarchy ; and afterwards he 
was one of the commiffioners in England about the bu- 
finefs of the fucceffion to the crown, after the death of 
queen Margaret. 

It is much to the honour of bifhop Frafer, and wor- 
thy of imitation, that he was a faithful friend and fer- 
vant to the houfe of Baliol, till the ignominious furren- 
der of the independency of the Scottifh crown. 

He oppofed the fubmiffion of Scottifh affairs to the 
judgment of the Englith king; joined with Wallace 
and the other deliverers of his country ; and, when he 
faw it enthralled by a foreign power, he retired into 
France, where he died at Arteville, broken with forrow 


and difguft, on the 13th day of September 1297. 


BERNARD, 
Abbot of Aberbrithwick, or Arbroath, 1303, 

Is allowed a place in this catalogue, on account of 
his having been king Robert Bruce’s firft chancellor, 
after his elevation to the throne, in 13063;-and being 
fuppofed to have compofed that fpirited remonftrance 
of the Scotch nobility and barons to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, fo remarkable in the hiftory of Scotland. He held 
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the great feal till his death, 1327. Crawfort fuppofes 
the abbot’s furname to lave been Linton. 


GILFERT MURRRAY, Bi/bop of Caithne/s, 


Was oné of the Scotch clergy at the convention held 
at Northampton, anno 1177, where John king of Eng- 
land, and William king of. Scots, were prefent. He 
deferves to be mentioned of account of his ftrenuous 
oppofition to the claims of the archbifhopric of York 
to the primacy of Scotland ; which, at that convention 
of ecclefiaftics, hé defended with fo much fortitude and 
eloquence, that the pretenfions of fupremacy were wa- 
ved, and afterwards entirely giveri up. 

On this account he was, on his return to Scotland, 
madé dean of Murray, and great chamberlain of that 
kingdom whofe independency in ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, he had fo nobly afferted. He was made bifhop of 
Caithnefs in 1222, ane built a cathedral in that diocefe 
at his own expence. He died anno 1245, and was af- 
terwards held as one of our Scottith faints. 

He is faid to have been the author of two tracts; 
#¢ Exhortationes ad Ecclefiam Suam,” and * De Liber- 
‘€ tate Scotiz Ecclefiaftica.” : 


WILLIAM ELPHINGSTON, 
Bifbop of Aberdeen, and Chancellor, 


Was born 1437, educated at Glafgow, and became 
rector of Kirkmichael, anno 14603 rector and official 
of Glafgow 1471, official of Lothian foon after, and 
was fummoned to parliament by prerogative, though 
not a baron by birth or election, in the reign of king 
James III. 

This circumftance, which occurs frequently in the 
annals of the Scotch parliaments, fufliciently fhows the 
imperfeCtion of our ancient conititution. 

Elphingfton was fent one of the commiflioners to 
Lewis X1. of France, when James, Earl of Buchan, the 
king’s uterine brother, and Livingftone bifhop of Dun- 
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keld, were fent to treat with the crafty French monarch, 
on the fubject of the old alliance. He was, on his re- 
turn, made arch-deacon of Lothian, 1479 ; bifhop of 
Rofs anno 1481; bifhop of Aberdeen 1484, and lord 
high chancellor of Scotland in the year 1488. 

King James III. dying foon after, bifhop Elphingfton 
returned to his epifcopal funétions at Aberdeen, and 
was fent ambaflador to the emperor on a matrimonial 
negociation; which having proved abortive, the bifhop, 
on his return through Holland, effected a treaty with 
fome of the States and Hans Towns, very much to the 
advantage of his country. 

He was made lord privy feal 1492, and foon after 
formed the plan of erecting an univerfity in the city of 
Old Aberdeen ; which, in confequence of a bull from 
Pope Alexander VI. 1494; the bifhop began foon after 
to found and ereét. 

The work received the royal patronage, and was 
named the King’s College. The bifhop was a great 
donor to the noble bridge of Dee, in the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen; and was at much pains to decorate the 
cathedral, and furnith the library of the chapter with 
ufeful books. 

The good bithop, after having had the mortification 
to furvive the difgrace and carnage of Flodden-field, 
died at Edinburgh on the 25th of O&tober 1514, in the 
feventy-eighth year of his age, and was buried in the 
collegiate church of Aberdeen, founded by himfelf, be- 
fore the high altar. 

There is an original portrait of bifhop Elphinfton, by 
Maubufe, in the pofleffion of Lord Elphingiton, at 
Cambernauld, the chief of that family from which the 
bifhop fprung ; and another, painted in France, is in 
the pofleffion of King’s College, from which a copy was 
made by Mr Alexander for the college-hall, where it 


hangs on the precipiizm. 
A, L. B. 





ON FEMALE EDUCATION. July 20. 


Lo the Editor of the Bee. 
SIR, 


I HAVE read and confidered, with great care and at- 
tention, the letters of Sophia on the fubjeét of the edu- 
cation of women : and I muft freely acknowledge, that 
her arguments have, in my mind, produced compleat 
conviction of the propriety of the fyftem fhe withes to 
eftablifh. I contemplate this fyftem as the moft im- 
portant branch of that infauratio magna which will take 
place in human fociety hereafter, and which in many 
refpects is already begun. ‘ Surely,” faid the admi- 
rable Maclaurin, in the laft leGture he gave to his clafs 
of natural philofophy at Edinburgh, ‘ it is in the womb 
«+ of time, and in the power of God, to grant us a far 
“¢ greater improvement of our faculties, or even to ene 
ss dow us with new faculties, of which, at this time, 
« we have no idea, for penetrating farther into the 
ss fcheme of nature, and approaching nearer to him- 
“¢ felf, the firft and fupreme caufe. We know not how 
ss far it was proper or neceflary that we fhould not be 
s¢ let into knowledge at once, but fhould advance gra- 
s¢ dually, that by comparing new objects, or new diif- 
s¢ coveries, with what was known to us before, our im- 
6* provements might be more compleat and regular; 
‘¢ or how far it may be neceffary or advantageous that 
* intelligent beings fhould pafs through a kind of in- 
“s fancy of knowledge. For new knowledge does not 
8¢ comfft fo much in our having accefs to a new objec, as 
« in comparing it with others already known ; obferving its 
‘ relations to them, or obferving what it has in common 
€ with them, and wherein their difparity confifts. "Thus 
*¢ our knowledge is vaftly greater than the fum of what 

all its objects feparately could afford; and when a 

new object comes within our reach, the addition te 
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“ our knowledge is the greater the more we already 
« know; fo that it increafes not as the new obje&ts 
« increafe, but in a much higher proportion.” 

Now, Sir, let us apply this grand and luminous doc- 
trine to the new fyftem of education for the Sex, and 
we will fee, at a glance, that it is impoffible to calculate 
the beneficial effects it would have upon fociety. 

The beft employed women, in the higher ranks, have 
much more leifure than men; their organs are more 
delicate and irritable, their imaginations more vivid, 
and their fituations much lefs fubjeét to be fullied and 
debafed by grofs mixture with inferior fociety, much 
lefs fubject to be degraded by intemperance; and, there- 
fore, in the faculties of the mind, much more liable to 
be effe€tually improved. 

Suppofing there to be, at this moment, twenty thou- 
fand men in the world whofe minds have been refined 
by fcience, by art, and by the general culture of philo- 
fophy and literature, in fuch a way, as in fome import- 
ant department or other, to increafe the mafs of ufeful 
{cience, and art to touch fociety at large, and to advance 
the welfare of mankind, we may fairly ftate the num- 
bers of individuals, who would be added to the workers 
of this magnificent machine for raifing the fuperftruc- 
ture of human happinefs, by the introduction of women, 
at an equal, if not a fuperior quota; and how much this 
might accelerate the improvement of fociety, upon 
Maclaurin’s undeniable principles, is paft all calcula- 
tion. 

Without going back to the age of the Scipios for ex- 
amples; I fhall venture to affert, that the education of 
boys by women (fitted for the tafk) is more favourable 
for the growth of great men than that conducted by 
pedants ; and I believe all the truly great men the 
world has produced have been indebted to this circum- 
{tance for their fuperiority, where extreme adverfity, 
and other very uncommon arrangements, have not been 
the means of calling forth their abilities. What the 
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texture; therefore, or the. race, (as vintners call it in a 
vintage,) of the human fpecies would be in fucceeding 
ages, if this fyftem were purfued, it is impoflible to de- 
termine ; but I will venture to foretell, that it would be 
more exalted and elegant, and in ail refpects more fae 
veurable to the extenfion of human happinefs. I anti, 
cipate the jokes of philofophers upon thefe remarks, 
who will fay, that by fuch means, no doubt, there might 
be an increafe of philanthropy, with a thoufand pretty 
little et ceteras on the fubje& ; but, from long acquaint. 
ance with philofophers, { am raillery-proof, and fub- 
feribe myfelf, Mr Editor, with all due refpeét to the 
gentlemen, your conftant reader, 

PHILOGUNOS, 








To the Editor of the Bee. 


On the Rofe of Fericho. 
SIR, 


Y ov have inferted, in Vol. Il. p. 264 of the Bee, a 
paper regarding the ra of Fericho ; for the fatisface 
tion of your readers, I beg leave to mention to you that 
a fpecimen of that fingular flower is in the Leverean 
Mufeum, in Albion-ftreet, Surry-end of Blacktriar’s- 
bridge, London, It is to be hoped that fome of your 
correfpondents there will have the goodnefs to examine 
it, and favour the public with a particular defcription 
of it.. In the fame collection, there is a fimilar veges 
table production, viz. a curious feed-vefleljgrom the 
ifland of Ceylon, Ea/t-Indies, commonly known by the 
name of the Ceylon Rofe; which, although it has been 
many years gathered, when put into water it gradually 
expands, and, on opening, difcovers a cuirous flower; 
as foon as the water evaporates, it clofes again, and is 
a fpecimen of great curiofity. 


Leith, 5th Fuly, M. 
1791. 
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On Paftoral Poetry. 


Jr the difficulty of an art is to be eftimated by the many at- 
tempts that have been unfuccefsfully made to fucceed in it, then 
we fhould be induced to conclude, that a talent for Paftoral 
Poetry is one of the rareft endowments conferred upon man. 
Among a few hundreds who have attempted Epic Poetry, a 
Homer and an Offian, and in the drama, an Euripides, a 
Sophocles, and a Shakefpear, will be admired while the lan- 
guages in which they wrote are known; but among the 
miriads who have attempted to write pafforals, if Theocritus 
alone be excepted, (and it is even doubtful how far he will ‘be 
allowed to bea fair exception) there is not perhaps another name 
that can be held up to the world as a model to ‘be admired in 
this fpecies of compofition. 

Yet nothing feems to be more natural to man than a tafte 
for Paftoral Poetry. In every nation, where letters are known, 
poems of this fort abound, and they are read with avidity by 
the natives; they are read with avidity, but they are foon for- 
gotten. Like leayes of trees, a new crop is annually produc- 
ed, which are admired for the day, but quickly fade, and are 
{wept into the devouring gulph of oblivion. Whence, it is natu- 
ral to afk, proceeds this fluctuation of tafte? and‘how does it 
happen that it fhonld ‘be fo difficult to fatisfy a defire that is 
fo univerfal, and an appetite which is fo keen, that it muft have 
food of one fort or other? To arifwer this queftion may lead 
to interefting difcuffions. 

Nature feems to be the fame in all ages. The fame paffions 
and ruling affections that a€tuated the human mind from the 
earlieft period of man’s exiftence, continue to affeé it atthe 
prefent hour: an exaét delineation, therefore, of thofe objets 
that are fitted to affe&t thefe paffions at one time, fhould, it 
would feem, be capable of affe€ting them at every other time : "but 
poetic deferiptions do not produce thefe effeéts; hence we are led 
to conclude, that the error mutt lie in the poets departing from 
nature in their defcriptions, and in nothing elfe. 

But how fhould it happen that poets fhould fo univerfally 
depart from nature as we find they do, finee it is admitted that 

Tol. TV. H 
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the human mind is ftill, in real life, as powerfully affeéted by thofe 
incidents that tend to aroufe the paffions, and awaken the fym 
pathetic affe@ions, as at any formerperiod? Fhe anfwer to this 
queftion, refpe€ting our own times at Jeaft, is not difficult to be 
given. Virgil, who wrote paitorals in a quaint and unnatp 
ral manner, though in fmooth and beautiful verfification, is put 
into the hands of every boy at fchool, before the pafiions have’ 
acquired force, or the finer feelings of the mind have been fully 
expanded. His unnatural flights are not then perceived.—The 
beauty of the verfes are facinating. —The tafte for this kind of 
compofition thus becomes corrupted at its fource, and a fond 
nefs for unnatural conceits and difgufting affectation in this 
{pecies of poetry, ever afterwards are the neceflary confequences, 
That this is the real fource of modern degeneracy needs little 
proof. Pope is a profeffed imitator of Virgil, with additional 
defects ; and Pope’s writings are among the firft of our Englith 
poems that are put into the hands of boys ; and as this writer 
is generally praifed, whatever is found in his compofitions is 
deemed, by inexperienced readers, worthy of admiration. Thus 
are we taught to ftudy thefe authors, and their numerous imi- 
tators, inftead of confulting the book of nature, which lies 
open before our eyes, but unobferved,—and the only aim of 
thefe imitators, is to devife fome novel conéeit of their own, to 
difcriminate, in fome meafure, their own writings fiom thofe that 
belong to others. . Is it furprifing, that while this plan of ftudy 
is adhered to, men fhiould continue to. write afféf&ted verfes, 
where the language of nature alone can ever be deemed excel- 
Jent ; or that thofe beauties, whofe excellence’ confifts alone in 
their novelty, fhould quickly fall into oblivion. 

If thefe obfervations be juft, we ought to expeét that Pafto- 
ral Poetry, in the pure language of nature and fimplicity, can 
only be expeéted to be found among thofe. unlettered bards 
whom nature, without inftru@ion, fometimes produees in every 
region of the globe. To fuch perfons the only interefting ob- 
jeéts are thofe that affect the heart ; and the only incidents that 
can ferve for embellifhment, are the objeéts in nature which firft 
prefent themfelves as connected with thefe. Nor ought we to 
Jook with a faftidious eye upon the unlettered mufe, or think 
his poetical efforts beneath our notice, becaufe we meet with 
littic uf that fort among the inferior ranks of people who fail 
under our obfervation, in that ftage of civil fociety in which 
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we are placed. Nature has been equally liberal of her gifts to 

all ranks of men, and it is only education or accidental circum- 

ftances that tend to cal] them forth to aétion, or to fupprets 

them entirely. Every circumftance that oceurs in civilized 
focieties, as we are pleafed to cal] them, tends to pervert the 

tafte of the lower claffes of men, and to render their minds 

dead to the more tender impreffions of nature; among fuch 

perfons, therefore, no poetry but that of the rudeft and mott 

barbarous fort is ever to be expeéted ; but in an earlier ftage of 
civil fociety, while the manners are more fimple, and the occu- 

pations of mankind fuch as tend to encourage meditation and 

focial converfe, much greater {cope is given to mental exertions, 

and the developement of the natural feelings of the heart.— 

The paftoral life alone is favourable to this fpecies of poetry — 

and fo generally has this idea prevailed, that in all attempts of 
this fort, it is thought neceflary to lay the fcenes in paftoral 

fociety ; and this very circumftance has become one copious 

fource of affe@tation and unnatural conceit, that has tended very 

much to eorrupt our tafte, and to produce monftrous compofi- 

tions. But among rural {wains, whofe ideas had never been 

able to {tretch beyond the fimple fcenes they had been accuf- 
tomed to contemplate, fuch corruptions were not to be expeéted. 
The objeéts that prefented themfelves to the imagination of the 
poet, would be only fuch as the ftrong feelings of his mind 

brought forward at the time; for it would be only while under 

the influence of very {trong impreffions, that his mind would 

acquire fuch energy as to burft forth in unpremeditated fong ;— 

Every obje&, therefore, that did not perfeétly accord with the 

temper and colour of the mind at the time would be negleéted. 

They would not be rejected, for they never would once occur to it: 

Hence we might expect in thefe pictures a harmony of tint, and 

a rich glow of nature that can never be found in more ftudied 

efforts; and whether the fubjeé& was fportive or grave, joyous 

or melancholy, the fame kind of harmony among all its parts 

would be obferveable, and none of thofe heterogeneous objedts 

be introduced, which ferve only to croud the picture with tau-. 
dry ornaments, and to weaken the general effect’. 


* The reader will obferve how aptly this theory is confirmed 
by the produétions of a modern bard, too well known to need 
to be named in this plate. 
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From this mode of reafoning, we would be led to expeét, that 
the beft fpecimens of genuine Paftoral Poetry may be looked 
for among all nations, during the prevalence of that ftate of 
fociety in which the milder occupations of the paftoral life ob- 
tained, and before a tafte for general literature had got firm 
footing. Among fucha people, the native effafions of the bard 
would only be communicated to his neighbours by his fimple 
recital ; thefe would afleét them only in proportion to the fim- 
plicity and truth of the picture: Thofe pieces, therefore, that 
ftrongly affeéted the heart, and thofe alone, would be learn- 
ed by others, and tranfmitted to future generations by 
memory, before the ufe of writing was known. How many 
excellent things may have been loft, as men gradually emerged 
from the paftoral ftate, and entered upon the agricultural and 
manufaéturing life, it is impofible to tell, and painful to think 
upon :. it is eafy to fee that they muft have been numerous. A 
few, however, may have been preferved ; and though probably 
corrupted and adulterated by the change of ideas that may have 
taken place among the people, before they were.committed to 
writing, yet it is, perhaps, among the few remains of thefé 
antient, and now in a great meafure obfolete, fongs and bal- 
lads of every nation, that we are to fearch for genuine models 
of the truly fimple and pathetic Paftoral Poetry. Some- 
thing of this practice ftill, I believe, prevails among the High- 
lands of Scotland, where many a poem is compofed by perfons 
who cannot write a letter, The natives of the mountains of 
Calabria, and the improvvi/atori.of Italy and Spain, are to this 
day examples of the prevalence of this tafte among a people not 
initiated into the praétice of arts, or trained to laborious ¢m- 
ployment ; and may eafilyferve to convince us of the. univerfali- 
ty of fuch a praétice among all mankind, when in fmilar cir- 
cumftances. 

The queftion then naturally occurs,—Are any of the re: 
mains of the extemporaneous effufions of fuch bards {till preferv- 
ed, in any language that is intelligible at this day ?—for it. 
would be an.agreeable exercife to contraft thefe fimple effufions 
with the ornamented and highly polifhed compofitions of the’ 
learned. That fome fuch effufions do exift in all languages, I 
have no doubt, were they carefully fearched for; but un- 
fortunately the languages of moft couitries are fo changed, that. 
when found, they cannot be underftood, but through the medium 
of tranflations, in making of which the fimple beatties of the 
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original muft be in a great meafure obliterated. A few of thefe, 
however, remain in our‘own language (the Scotch), which are 
{till underftood by almoft every Scotfman ; and thefe are fo very 
excellent, that they muftterd, in a great meafure, to preferve the 
language from being loft. The Englith diale@ has been fo much 
changed, that few, if any, of their compofitions, which come 
under this clafs,; can be at all underftood by the natives. 
Even Shakefpear, notwithftanding alt his exceltence and celebri- 
ty, is in a great meafure obfolete among them ; and fome old 
effafions of this kind, which he has happily introduced into his 
works, are now fo little underftood, as to have their beauties 
relithed only bya very few of his readers. 

Many Scotch fongs and ballads, whith may be referred to 
this clafs, are, however, ftill preferved;, but, as was naturally te 
be expected, the perfons who wrote them, and the times when’ 
they were written, are not known ; though from. the fimplicity 
of their ftile, the circum {tances that gave rife to them are often 
very diftin@ly fpecified. We are often even at-a lofs to know, 
to whom we are indebted for firft having reduced them to writ- 
ing; and from this cireumftance, and others that ihall be 
afterwards noticed, many perfons have fuppofed, that all of 
thefe are modern compofitions, that have been uthered into 
the world under an antiqueted drefs, merely to procure for 
them a certain kind of celebrity. But if we are to judge from 
the fuccefS of feveral attempts of this kind that are known to 
have been made with the fame view, we will have no reafonito 
fufpeét, from this circumftance, that the hypothefis above gi 
is 27 Sew This is the age of tevest’ Seapets ond 
much are the literati in general perfuaded, that to believe in 
commonly received opinions, difcevers a weaknefs of intelleft, 
that to fhun this error, they run to extravagant lengths in 
the oppofite extreme; and to avoid the impytation of cre 
dulity, they give faith to arguments that have not one hun- 
dredth part of the probability to recommend them, that thofe 
poffefs which they fo faftidioufly reje@. 4 thall here confider 
afew of the ftrongeft of thofe arguments that have been ip 
general urged againft the authenticity of thofe poetical com- 
pofitions, that the wu/gar in general have been difpof€d to ac- 
count of a more ancient date than the /earmed are willing ta 
admit. ; 

One of the moft powerfal argumentsthat have been laid hold 
fas decifive proofs of the {purioulnefs of fuch compofitions, ang 
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their vain pretenfions to that high antiquity we contend for, 
is, that in moft of thefe compofitions fome modern words are 
found, that are faid not to have been known at the time thefe 
effufions are fuppofed to have been compofed. But this argu- 
ment I confider as of no avail. It is admitted, that the words 
were allowed to float a long while upon the memory, and were 
not committed to writing for many years after their firft pro- 
duétion ; the repeaters, therefore, would naturally vary the 
words that became obfolete, to others of fynonymous import 
that came into fafhion, where the meafure admitted of it, as 
we ourfelves {till do with thefe very poems; and thofe who 
firft put them into writing would naturally take the fame li- 
berty: they might even perhaps interpqlate whole lines, as we 
know has been done by many compoditions that had been be- 
fore reduced to writing. Such alterations, or even interpolations, 
are not therefore any proof that thefe poems were not compof- 
ed at a period when fuch words as have been foifted into them 
were notknown. By this mode of reafoning we might prove that 
Virgil never wrote a line; for there are evident interpolations 
in for-:copies of his works : And thatthe Gentle Shepherd was 
not written bya Scotfman, for we have now an edition of it, in 
which whole paflages are purely in the Englith idiom. Was it 
not poflible, that fuch an alteration of a poem could be made 
before it had been committed to writing? and was it not alfo 
poflible that the original might be loft, and the copy preferv- 
ed? 

Another ftrong hold that the fceptical critic has taken pof- 
fefion of, to deprive thefe poems of all pretenfion to antiquity, 
is, the great difference between the whole ftrain of the 
language and ftile that is obferved to prevail in thefe compo- 
fitions, and that language and ftile which is known to have 
been written in this country at the time that they are 
thought to have been compofed. -For example, the Flowers of the 
Foref?, which I would rank in this clafs of compofitions, is writ- 
ten in a {tile and manner extremely unlike to that of Gawen Dou- 
glas, Bithop-of Dunkeld, who. is known to have tranilated Virgil 
with great {pirit, and to have written fome original poems that 
are well entitled to. a high degree of applaufe. That the lan- 
guage of the Bifhap of Dunkeld, and other learned and courtly 
writers his cotemporaries, is very different from that of thefe 
fimple ruftie effufions, is undeniable; and that the difference, be- 
tween them ought to be very great, will likewife be admitted 
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by every impartial perfon. The ruftics were totally unacquain- 
ted with any other language than their own : The namesof e- 
very object they had occafion to mention, were given, purely and 
without difguife, in that languap- ; but was this fo with the 
learned bifhop, or the courtiers at the time, whole higheft am- 
bition was to be diftinguifhed as (cholars, that is, as men ac- 
quainted with the Latin and Greek tongues, and with the 
rhetorical figures, and mythology of the antients ? You cannot 
read two lines of Gawen Douglas, without feeing that his af- 
festation of Greek and Latin words was extreme ; and his 
allufions to clafical ijeas are infinite. The names of almoft e- 
very obje@& he has occafion to mention, are borrowed from the 
heathen mythology. . In thefe circumftances, his Janguage muft 
have been intirely unintelligible to the vulgar, at the time it was 
written, as it is even now‘to us, in.a much greater degree 
than that of the fimple fwains who diétated the effufions of 
which I treat. Should the Raffelas of Johnfon, and the Com- 
parative View of Man and Animals of Dr John Gregory, be pre- 
ferved till future times, as juftly might they fay that this lait 
could not have been written. during the fame age as the firft ; 
for it will doubtlefs be then much more eafily underftood, and 
will perhapsappear to be a full century later ; nay, let Addifon, 
who wrote more than half a century before Johnfon, be com- 
pared with him, it might be as fairly inferred that Johnfon liv- 
ed acentury before Addifon. Such kinds of proof are not fufficient 
to ground any general conclufions upon. 

Objeétions have been alfo ftarted to particular pieces, becaufe 
of allufions that occur in them to Jocal cuftoms and national 
manners, which the critic contends were not known at the 
time the pieces are fuppofed to have been compofed. But this, 
at the beft, can be only allowed to be an argument of a very fal- 
lacious nature. If it be admitted that alterations from the ori- 
ginal, or interpolations that cannot be traced, might have taken 
place, the paflages where fuch allufions occur might have been 
of that number. But independent of this, theré is another 
fource of fallacy that may here miflead. Few perfons are fuffici- 
ently acquainted with the manners that prevailed in former 
times, and the praétices that were in ufe, to be able to fpeak 
with certainty on thefe heads. The common fources of informa- 
tion refpeSting thefe particulars, hiftorical differtations by men 
in modérn times, are wonderfully fallacious, ag night be proved 
by thoufands of inftances; and I thou!d confider an allufion to a 
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jcular praétice in fome old poem, a much ftronger proof of 
its exiftence, than many aflertions founded on fuch doubtful au- 
thority, as proofs of the contrary. Mow me to give an ex- 
ample. Aleartyed critic has endeavoured, in this mifcellany, to 
reje& the antiquity of the poem, calléd the Flowers of the Fo. 
reft, partly on this ground, that the word preachings occurs in 
it ; contending that the prattice of field preaching did not come 
into ufe, till long after the period of the battle of Flodden. 
Here, however, the critic is evidently in a miftake; for, that the 
ractice of preaching was at all tines common in the church of 
me, is well known ; and that there were popular preachings 
on particular occafions, in almo/t every age, is certain. Witnefs 
the preachings of Peter the hermit, to induce the people of Eu- 
Yope to undertake the crufade, and the famous field preaching 
of Saint Anthony of Padua, who not being able to command 
the attention of a fufficient number of human beings, fum- 
imoned the fifhes of the fea to attend to his divine admonitions, 
‘who reverenthy lifted up their heads and lent a willing ear 
to his difcourfes : alfo the preaching up of indulgences, which 
gave offence to Luther, becaufe the order of Monks to which he 
belonged was not employed on this lucrative bufinels, &c. And 
‘that the Catholics in Scotland were not infenfible of the benefit 
their caufe might derive from popular difcourfes from the 
pulpit, is clearly evinced by the fermon delivered at Saint An- 
drews by a prieft, at the burning of Mr Withart, whofe text 
was from the parable 6f the fowers, in the 13th chapter of 
Matthew. Many other proofs might be adduced of the prac 
tice prior to this date, were it judged necellary. 
It is by fimilar arguments to thefe, that our faftidious critics, 
and {ceptics in religion, endeavour to fupport their opinions. 
To proceed farther in a refutation of fuch kind of arguments, 
could prove only tirefome and uninterefting to the reader ; I 
Thall leave this branch of the fubjeé, therefore, without loading 
it with farther rernarks,—trufting that what has been {aid will 
‘be fufficient to fhow, that no conclufive arguments have yet 
been adduced, that tend to detraét from the antiquity of thofe 
fimple and natural compofitions, of the paftoral fort, that are {till 
spreferved in the Scottifh diale&, or to invalidate the hypothefis 
above given refpeéting their origin ; which fo perfeétly correfponds 
with all the accounts that are preferved, refpeéting the firit dif- 
covery of any of thofe poems that were not known till a late 
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date.—Of which. I fhall take more particular notice in fome 
future number of this work*. 





To the Editor of ‘the Bee. 


SIR, 
As the attention of the public is now in fome meafure di- 
xeéted towards Statiftical Inquiries in this country, I thought 
it might be agreeable to many of your readers to be made 
acquainted with fome general rules, that have been the 
refult of many obfervations, chiefly refpeéting the en- 
creafe and decreafe of population ; which if you approve 
of, I hall be glad to fee inferted in the Bee. They have 
been collected from fome German publications, the people 





* Though I am not confcious of having borrowed any ideas 
on this fubjec&t from printed books,—yet it is with pleafure that 
I acknowledge myfelf indebted, for the greateft part of thefe 
ideas, to fome hints thrown out in converfation by a gentle- 
man of great knowledge, fine tafte, and depth of refearch, but 
whofe modefty is fuch, as tq preclude him from offering to the 
public his own obfervations on this, and many other interefting 
fabjects. One inducement I had to offer this effay to the public, 
belides the pleafure I hope it will afford many of my readers, 
is the hope I entertain of being able thus to induce my friend 
to communicate fome of his own obfervations, were it only to 
correct the errors into which I may have fallen, 

It would be unjuft in me alfo not to acknowledge in this pub- 
lic manner, that an ingenious correfpondent, under the fignature 
B » tranfmitted to me the notice of the fermon at 
Saint Andrews above alluded to, and fome other hiftori- 
cal notices ofa fimilar kind, which, though well known to thofe 
who are verfant in fuch refearches, are overlooked by moft 
readers.—His ingenious paper, tending to prove the antiquity 
of the poem of the Flowers of the Foreft, in oppofition to the 
opinion of-a correfpondent,V. 1. p. 67.together with fome others 
to the fame effect, would have been inferted entire at the time 





‘they were received, had I not been afraid of furfeiting my read- 


ers with too much at once on that fubjectt. Edit. 
Vol. IV. I 
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in that conntry having for a long time paft beew particn. 
larly attentive to this branch of fcience. 
Yours, &c, 
GERMANICUS, 


Statiftical Notices. 


Te number of the inhabitants of a country or of a city 
is almoft renewed every thirty years, and im an age the 
human racé is renewed 3 and one third times. 

Hf you allow three generations for an age; ard fappof- 
ing that the world was only 5,700 years old, there would 
be 171 generations fince the creation of the world to oar 
time, 124 fince the deluge, and 53 fince the chriftian eta; 
and as there is not a houle which caa prove its origin even 
the length of Charlemagne, it follows, that the moft ancient 
families are not able to trace their origin farther back than 
ic getierations; there are even vety few who can trace f 

without diving into fiction. 

But what fignifes 1000 years of illuftration io 4,800 of 
obicurity. ; 

Out of 1600 infants who are nurfed by the mother, 
about 300 die; of the fame number committed to the 
charge of ftrange nurfes, 500 perith. 

; The mortality of infants has terribly augmented during 
this luxurious age. Convulfions and dentition carry off 
the greateft part of them. . 

Among 115 deaths there may be reckoned one worfdn 
in child-bed ; but only one out of 400 dies in labour. 

The {mall-pox, in the natural way, ufually carries off 8 
out of 100; . 

By inoculation, one dies neatly out of 300. 

It is obferved that more girls than boys die of the fmall- 
pox in the natural way. 

From calculations frainded on the bills of mortality, there 
is only 1 out of 3126 who reaches the age of 100. 

More people live to a great age in elevated fituations 
than in thofe that are lower. 
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The probability is, thet a new born child will live to 
the age of 34 years and 6 months : 
That 1 of 1 year will live 41 years 9 months. 
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The stasiilien of the deaths of women to thofe of men 
is 100 f0 108: The probable duration of a women’s life 
is 60 years. 

Married women live longer than thofe who are not mar- 
tied. 

By obfervations made during ‘the fpace of 50 years, it 
has been found that the greateft number of deaths have 
been in the month of March, and next to that, the months 
of Anguft and September: In November, December and 
February there are feweft deaths. 

Out of 1000 deaths—249 take place.in. Winter—289 
in Spring—225 in Summer—and 237 in Autume; more 
die therefore in the Spring than in any other feafon; but 
in large cities like London or Paris, Winter is the moft £- 
tal feafon*. 


* Why? Becaufe more perfons are in town in Winter than in 
Summer. 
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The half of all that are born die before they reach the 
age of 17. . 

The number of old perfons who die during cold wea- 
ther, are to thofe who die during the warm feafon as 7 to 4. 

The firft month, and efpecially the firft day after birth, 
are marked by the greateft_ number of deaths: of 2735 
infants who die young, 1292 die on the firft day, and.the 
remainder during the firft month. 

According to the obfervations of Boerhaave, the heal- 
thieft children are born during the months of January, 
February, and March. 

The married women are to all the female inhabitants of 
a country as I to 3, and the married men to all the males 
as 3 to 5. 

The_greateft number of births are in February and 
March, which anfwer to May and June. 

The number of twins is to that of the whole number of 
fingle births as 1 to 65. 

The number of marriages is to that of the inhabitants of 
a country as 175 to 1000. 

In country places there is on an average 4 children born 
of each marriage ; in cities it cannot be reckoned above 3 
and a half. 

The number of widows is to that of widowers as 3 to 1, 
but that of widows who re-marry to that of widowers as 

to 5. 

‘ The number of widows is to the number of the whole 


inhabitants as 1 to 51, that of widowers as 1 to 15. 


Upon an equal fpace of ground there -exifts, 


In Iceland I man Germany 
Norway 5 England 
Sweden 14 France 
Turkey 36 Italy 
Poland 52 Naples 

- Spain - 63 Venice 
Treland “99 Holland 
Switzerland 114 Malta 

_ Great. Britain 119 : 
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What a difference! Iceland is the pooreft part in the 
world as to inhabitants, and Malta the richeft. One 
fourth of the inhabitants of a country lives commonly in 
cities, and three-fourths in villages. Of 1000 living men, 
ought to be allowed yearly 28 deaths. 








To the Editor of the Bee. 


SIR, 
! 


I wave read with pleafure your objervations on the Corn 
Laws, and fhould have been glad to fee that {ubje€tcontinu- 
ed, but you feem to have forgot it. 

I cannot pretend to fay, however, that I underftood every 
part of your illuftrations, but this I am inclined to afcribe 
to my own dullnefs. One affertion you make in a note, 
Vol. II. p. 54. which aftonithed me very much, as I think 
it is directly contrary to common fenfe ; and I have wait- 
ed with great impatience to fee the promifed explanation 
of it you there pledged yourfelf to give. The affertion 
to which I allude is, that the rent of land does not tend to 
raife the price of its produce. I confider this as a paradox 
that you will find fome difficulty to felve; at leaft it has 
fo much excited my curiofity, that I fhould be forry to 
lofe fight of it. Leit it fhould efcape your notice, among 
the multiplicity of objects that continually claim your at- 
tention, I give you the trouble of thefe lines, to bring it to 
your recollection; and I, Sir, with feveral brother farmers 
who conitantly read your work, will take it as a favour 
not to omit the firft proper opportunity of difcuffing this 
fubje&t, which cannot fail, I fhould think, to prove intereft. 
ing to many of your readers. 

* Tam, &c. 
Eaft-Lothian, Fune 10. 1791. A FARMER. 


The earlieft opportunity that offers fhall be embraced to 
fatisfy the curiofity of our obliging correfpondent in regard to 
the particular mentioned ; but the Editor is thy to obtrude his 
own obfervations, when, to give room for them, valuable com- 
munications of his correfpondents muft be poftponed. Edit. 





72 July 20. 
a 
FOR THE BEE. 


4n Advice from an Old Lover to a Young Wife on 
her Marriage. 


You're now, Exrza, fix’d for life, 

In other words, you’re now a wife, 

And let me whifper in your ear, 

A wife, tho’ fix’d, has caufe to fear; 

For much fhe rifks, and much fhe lofes, 

If an improper road fhe chufes, 

Yet think not that I mean to fright you; 

My plan, cu contraire,’s to delight you, 

To draw the lines where comfort reaches, 
Where folly flies, and prudence teaches; 

In fhort, Exrza, to prevent you 

From namelefs ills that may torment vou ; 
And ere bright Hymen’s torch burns faintly, 
From nuptial glare conduét vou gently, 
Where (cur’d of wounds from Cupid’s quiver, 
A milder luftre beams——ror EVER. 

Firft then, rt1za, change your carriage, 
Courtfhip’s a different thing from marriage ; 
And much I fear (by paffion blinded), 

This change at firft is feldom minded. 
Maids prais’d and flatter’d all their lives, 

as much when they are wives, 
And think, when hufbands ceafe palav’ring, 
That love (fweet fouls!) is furely wav'ring. 
Then hey for pets, and cold diftruft, 
Doubt’s fullen brow, and dreams accurft :— 
The game goes on, Ma’am’s in the dumps, 
And jeauousy at lait is trumps. 
For thee ({weet flower! of foftett dye, 
That caught fo late each vagran@eye ! 
Still opening charms, {till blooming. gay! 
Beauteous in winter as in May,) 
For thee, this truth the mufe has penn’d, 
(The Mufe, but more thy anxious friend;) 
Woman's bright charms were given to lure us ;— 
They catch tis true, but can’t fecure us- 
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Sage Solomon, who paints with bea 
A virtuous woatan’s worth and duty, 
Compares her to a thip of trade, 

‘Who brings from far his daily bread*. 
This may be true, but as for me, 
Y'll draw a clofer fimile, 
' And call a virtuous wife a gem, 
Which for its worth we ne’er contemn, 
Tho’ foon its water, fize, and hue, 
Grow quite familiar to the view. 
What then enfues ?—Why, faith, I'll tell you, 
We think of nothing but the--—value. 
Yet take this gem and Jay it by 
From the poffeffor’s carelefs eye ; ’ 
Prevent its Inftre dazzling bright 
From beaming daily on his fight, 
I'l] take you any bet at pleafure 
Whene’er he views this tenmpting treafure, 
With eager blifs and fparkling eyes, 
He'll mark each new borm charm arife, 
And with the joys of firft poffeffion 
Admire and rave fans intermiffion. 

If women, therefore, would be wife, 
Inftead of murmurs, tears and fighs, 

And fullen moods, and fcolding frays, 
When /ovie’s abfent for fome days, 

Let ev'ry female art confpire 

To drive him from the parlour fire, 

Of all the plagues in married life, 

To teaze or to torment a wife, 
There’s none more likely to inereafe 

The bane of matrimonial 

Than the tame hufband always by 

With prying and fufpicious eye. 

Mark then when * * * * poes to town, 
Smile thou when other wives would frown. 
He only goes (nay, don’t be angry) 

To take a walk to make him hungry ; 

To tafte, a while unknown to care, 

A change of objeé& and of air ; 


LLL 
_™ She is like the merchant fhips, the bringeth her feed from 
afar. Prov. xxx’. 14. 
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Obferve the pert, the bold, the wifty, 
How different fiom his own f weet BETTY! 
Return impatient to his home, 
No hufband, but afond bridegroom. 

Laftly, eLrza, let me fay, 
That wives fhould rather yield than fway. 
To thwart a hufband’s fiz’d opinion, 
Is not the way to gain dominion ; 
For kiffes order, tears reprove t, 
And teach us rever’nce, fear and love.— 
O! born to foothe and guide the heart, 
With native foftnefs void of art! 
Thou, whom no pride nor fathion fways, 
Unchang’d by flatt’ry’s giddy praife : 
And thou, to whom a trem’lous youth 
Firft fpoke the tale of love and truth ; 
Blinding with paffion’s fond alarms 
The bright’ning beam of Virtue’s charms. 
Ah ! lend not zow a carelefs ear, 
Yet, yet, attend to ¢ruth fincere.—— 
Thefe lines at leaft with {miles receive, 
The laft, perhaps, thy bard fhall give. 

While pieasvre fpreads his gawdy train, 
To lure the trifling and the vain ; 
While stotu prolongs the lingering day, 
And fighs for concert, cards, or play 5 
Be thine, ex1za, more refin’d, 
The pleafures of the virtuous mind, 
Be thine the tranfports of the heart, 
Which /ove and goodne/s ftill impart, 
The tender glance, the tranquil fmile, 
A hufband’s forrows to beguile ; 
The bluth of joy divinely meek, 
That paints a mother’s glowing cheek ; 
The balm that friendfhip ftill beftows, 
The tear that drops for human woes. 
Thefe, thefe, et1za! light the way, 
And cheer when other charms decay ; 
Condué thro’ care and worldly gloom, 
And whifper joys—beyond the tomb! 

Pu PH Se 


——_———— ee” 
+ Leurs ordres font des careffes, leurs menacesfont des pleurs 
Roujeau. 
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Our Readers bave all beard of the political apoflacy, as it is 
called, of the Abbe Raynal, and the proceedings in France 
re/pelting bim which bis famous Letter to the National Affembly 
bas produced, but few of them have bad an opportunity of per- 
ujing that Letter:—at the defire of feveral of our reaaers, it 
is bere inferted entire. 


Letter from M. L’ Abbe Raynal to the National 
Affembly. Read May 31. 1791. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ON arriving in this capital after a long abfence, my heart and 
looks are turned towards you ; and I fhould have thrown myfelf 
at the feet of your auguft aflembly, would my age and infirmi- 
ties have fuffered me to {peak to you, without too ftrorg an e- 
motion, of the great things which you have done, and of all that 
remains for you to do, in order to confer upon this agitated land 
that peace, liberty, and proiperity, which it is your intention 
to procure to us. 

Do not imagine, gentlemen, that I am one of thofe who are 
ignorant of the indefatigable zeal, the ta'ents, the information, 
and the.courage which you have fhewn in your immenfe labours. 
A fufficient number of other perfons have addreffed you upon 
thefe fubje@s ; a fufficient namber have reminded you of the 
title which you have to the efteem of the nation : for my part, 
whether you confider me asa citizen availing himfelf of his right 
to petitiong°or whether, in indulging my gratitude in an unin- 
cumberedilight, you permit an old friend of liberty to reftore 
to. you what he iis indebted, for the protection with which you 
have hofioured him, | befeech you not to reject ufefultruths. £ 
have long «lared to fpeak to kings of their duty ; permit me now 
to fpeak to a_people of their errors, and to the reprefentativesof 
the people, of the dangers with which we are all threatenediiy’ | 

I contefs that profoundly Jament the diforders and the crimes 
which have covered this empire with mourning. Can it be true, 
that I muft recolle& with horror, that I am not none of thofe 
who, in teftifying a generous indignation again‘t arbitrary pow- 
er, have perhaps armed licentioufnefs! Do religion, the laws, 
the royal authority, the public order, require back from philofo- 
phy and reafon, the ties which united them to that great fociety 
of the French nation, as if, in purfuing abufes, in ftating the 
rights of the people, and the duties of the prince, our criminal 
efforts had broken thefe ties ? But no, the bold conceptions of 
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philofophy were never prefented by us as the rigorous meafure 
for aéts of legiflation. | You cannot attribute to us as er- 
rors what could only refult from a falfe interpretation of our 
principles. And yet, ready to defcend into the grave, ready to 
quit this immenfe family, of which I have fo ardently wifhed the 
welfare, what do I fee around me? Religious troubles, civil 
diffention, the contentions of fome, the audacity and paffions 
of others, a government enflaved by popular tyranny, the fanc- 
tnary of the Jaws furrounded by ungovernable men, who will 
alternately either dictate or brave them ; fcldiers without difci- 
pline, chiefs without authority, minifters without means, a king, 
the firft friend of his people, plunged into affliction, outraged, 
threatened, deprived of all authority, and the public power exif- 
ting but in thofe Clubs, where ignorant and brutal men dare to 
decide upon all political queftions. 

Such, Gentlemen, is, beyond all doubt, the true fituation of 
France. Another, perhaps, would not dare to tell it you; but 
I dare, becaute I confider it as my duty ; becaufe I am on the 
verge of eighty years of age ; becaufe no one can accufe me 
of regreting the former government ; becaufe, in lamenting over 
the prefent ftate of defolation of the church of France, no ore 
can accufe me of being a fanatic prieft ; becaufe, in confidering 
the re-eftablifhment of the legitimate authority as the only means 
of fafety, no one wili accufe me cf being the partizan of defpo- 
tifm, and of expecting favours from it ; Fond in attacking as 
fore you thofe writers who have blownthe kirgdom into a flame, 
and. perverted its underftanding, no one will accufe me of not 
knowing the value of the liberty .of the prefs. 

Alas ! I was full of hope and joy wnen I faw you lay the 
soundation of the public happineis, attack all abufes, proclaim 
all rights, aad fubjeét the different parts of this empire to the 
fame laws, to an uniform regulation. My eyes were filled with 
tears when I faw the vileft and moft wicked of men employed 
as inftruments in bringing about a ufeful revolution ; when Liaw 
the holy love of patriotifm proftituted to villainy, and licentiouf- 
nefs*march in triumph under the banners of liberty. Terror 
was mingled with my juft grief, when I beheld all the refources 
of government deftroyed, and feeble barriers fubftituted to the 
neceffity for an active and reprefling force. J have every where 
fought the veftiges cf that central] authority which a gzeat nation 
depofits in the hands of the Monarch for its own fafety ; I have 
been no where able to find them ; I have fought the principles 
whereby property is preferved, and I have feen them attacked 5 
j have endeavoured to find under what thelter iecurity and indi- 
vidual Liberty repofec, and “I have feen audacity always gather- 
ing Grength from the multitude attending, and invoking the fig- 
nal for deftruction, which the fa¢tious, and the innovators, as 
dangerous asthe tactious, are ready to infli@. 

I have heard thofe infidioustofinuations, which imprefs you 


with falfe terrors, to turn afide ycur attention from real: dangers; 
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which infpire you with fatal diftrufts, to induce you to deftroy 
fucceffively all the props of monarchical government. I have 
particularly fhuddered on obferving in their new life, that peo- 
ple who are defirous of being free, not only difregard the focial 
virtues of humanity and juftice, the fole bafis of true liberty, but 
receive with eagernefs the new feeds of corruption, and fuffzr 
themfelves to be furrounded with new caufes of flavery. 

Ah ! Gentlemen, what doT not fuffer on feeing in the midft 
of the capital, and in the very focus of information, this feduced 
people eagerly adopt with a ferocious joy the moft crimiral pro- 
pofals, {mile at the details of affaflinations, fing their crimes as 
if they were conqguefts, ftupidly invite enemies to fhe revelution, 
fully it by complaifance, and thut their eyes wpon all the evils 
with which they overwhelm themfelves : for this unhappy peo- 
ple are ignorant that an infinity of calamities may {pring from a 
fingle crime. I fee them laugh and dance on the ruins of their 
own morality, even on the brink of the very abyfs which may 
fwallow up their hopes ; this fpectacle of joy is that by which I 
have been the moft deeply affected. Your indifference with re- 
{pect to this alarming deviation of the public underftanding, is 
the firft and perhaps the fole caufe of the change which has ta- 
ken place with refpect to you, of that change whereby the 
corrupt adulation or the murmurs ftifled by fear have fucceeded 
the pure homages beftowed upon your firft labours. 

But with whatever courage the approach of my laft hour in- 
fpires me, whatever duty even that love of liberty which I pro- 
feffed before you exifted, impofes upon me, I neverthelels ex- 
perience, in addreffing you, that reipeét and fort of fear, of 
which no man can diveft himfelf, when he places himfelf in 
thought in a ftate of immediate communication with the repre- 
fentatives of a great people. 

Ought I to ftop here, or to continne to {peak to yon as to 
pofterity? Yes, Gentlemen, I believe you worthy of hearing 
this language. 

I have meditated throughout the whole courfe of my life on 
the ideas which you have lately applied to the regeneration of 
the kingdom ; I meditated on them at a time when, rejected 
by all the focial inftitutions, by all the interefts, by all the pre- 
judices, they only prefented the feduction of a confolatory with : 
at that time no motives induced me to weigh the difficulties of 
application, and the terrible inconveniencies annexed to abftrac- 
tions, when they are invefted with the forte which commands 
men and things, when the refiftance of things and the paffions 
of men are neceflary elements to combine. : 

What I neither ought nor could forefee at the time and in the 
circumftances under which I wrote, the circumftances and the 
time in which you a¢t require that you fhould keep an account 
of ; and I think it my duty to tell you, that you have not dugj- 
ciently done fo. 
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By this fole but continued fault, you have vitiated your work; 
you have placed yourfelves in fuch a fituation as has perhaps 
rendered you unable to preferve it from. total ruin, but by 
mea™rinrg back your fteps, or by vindicating that retrograde 
march tc vour fucceffors. Ought you to be afraid of being the 
fole objeé& or 2" the virulence with which the al‘ar of liberty is 
‘affailea ? Believe, Centle::en, that this heroic facrifice will not 
be the lIeaft confolatory of thofe remembrances which you will 
be permitted topreferve. Wat men muit thofe be, who, leaving 
to their country all the good which they have been able to do, 
accept and claim for themfelve: alone the reproaches which 
have been deferved by real and fer, ws evils, but of which they 
could only accufe the circumftances ! I believe you, Gentlemen, 
worthy of fo high a deftiny, and that idea encourages me to 
point out to you, without referve, ttofe defective parts which 
you have introduced into the French Conftitution. 

Called upon to regenerate France, you ought firft to have 
confidered what you could ufefully pr: ferve of the former go- 
vernment, and particularly that part cf it which it would 
improper to abandon. ie et 

rance was a monarchy; its extent, its wants, its manners, 

its national fpirit, were invincible objections to republic forms 
being ever admitted into it, without occafioning a total diffolu- 
tion. 

The monarckical power was vitiated by two caufes ; its bafes 
were furrounced by prejudices, and its limits were defined but 
by partial refiftances. ‘To purify the principles, by eftablithing 
the throne upon its true bafis, the fovereignty of the nation; 
to afcertain its limits, by placing them in the national reprefene 
tation, is what you ought to have done, and you think that you 
have done it. 

_ But in organizing thefe two powers, the ftrength and the fue- 
ceefs of the conftitution depended upon their equilibrium ; and 
you had to guard .againft the propenfity of your ideas. You 
ought to have feen that, in the general.opinion, the power of 
Kings is on the decline, and that the rights of the people are on 
the encreafe : thus, by weakening beyond meafure that which 
naturally tends to annihilation, and by ftrengthening beyond all 
proportion that which naturally tends to encreafe, you arrive by 
torce at this melancholy refult, a ding without authority, and a 
le without refraint. 

y abandoning yourtelves to the wanderings of opinion, you 
have favoured the influence. of the multitude, and infinitely 
multiplied popular ek @ions. Did you not forget that elections 
inceffantly renewed, and the tranfient duration of power, are a 
fource of relaxation in political jurifdiGtions? Did you not for< 
get that the ftrength off Goverbebent ought to be proportioned 
to the number of thofe whom it has to provide for, and whom 
it ought to proc & ? 
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You have preferved the name of King, although in your Con- 
ftitution it is not only-no longer ufetul, but even dangerous. 
You have reduced his influence to that poiat which corruption 
may ufurp ; you have in fact invited him to combat a Conftituti- 
on which inceffantly fhews him what he is not,-and what he 
may be, 
~ This, Gentlemen, is a, vice inherent in your conftitution ;; a 
vice which -will -deftroy it, if you and your fucceffors do not 
haften to extirpate it. 

I will not point out to you all the faults which may be aferib- 
ed. to circumftances; of thofe you are yourfelves aware: but 
why will you: fuffer the evil to exift which it is in your power 
to deftroy ? Why, after having proclaimed the dogma of liberty 
in religious opinions, will you’ fuffer the clergy to be over- 
whelmed with perfecutions and outrages, becaufe they do not 
obey your religious opinions ? 

Why, after -having- confecrated the principles of individual 
liberty, do you fuffer to exift in your bofoms an. inquifition, 
which ferves as a model anda pretext to al! thofe inferior inqui- 
fitions which a fagtious uneafiacls has generated in every part of 
the empire? . 

Why do not you fhudder at the audacity and the fuccefs of 
thofe writers who profane the name of patriots? More power- 
ful than your decrees, they daily pull down what you ereét. 
You are defirous of a monarchical government, and they en 
deavour to render it odious; You are defirous that the people 
fhould enjoy liberty, and they with to make them the sind Go 
cious of tyrants: You-are defirous of retorming’ the manners, 
and they command the triumph of vice; the impunity of crimes. 

I will not mention to-you, Gentlemen, your operations of fi- 
nance ; God forbid that J fhould -encreafe your uneafinefs, or 
dimiaifh your hopes upon: that fubje&:. The public fortune is 
yet entire in your hands; but recollect, that where a govern- 
ment is neither powerful nor refpeéted, there crn be neither 
taxes, credit, nor an afcertained receipt or expenditure. 

What form of government can ftand againft this new affump- 
tion of power of the Clubs? You have deftroyed all the corpo- 
rations, and the moft coloff4l and moft formidable of aggregati- 
ons is raifing itfelt upon your heads, to the deftruétion of all 
other powers. France at prefent contains two kinds of people 
exceecingly unlike. That confifting of the virtuous and of the 
moderate fpirits, is feattered, filent, and alarmed ; whilft men 
of violent difvolitions, of which the other confifts, crowd to- 
gether, eleétrify each other, and form thofe terrific volcanos 
which vomit forth fuch quantities of inflamed lava. 

You have made a declaration of rights, and. that imperfee de- 
claration has fpread throughout the empire of France numerous 
feeds of anarchy and diforder. 

Conftantly hefitating between the principles which ajfalfe 
modefty prevents you from modifying, and circumftances which 
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extort exceptions from you, you conftantly do too little for the 
public good, and too much according to your doétrine. You 
are frequently both inconfequent and impolitic, at the time 
when you endeavour to be neither. Thus, by perpetuating the 
flavery of the negroes, you have not the lefs, by your decifion 
refpecting the mullatoes, given an alarm to commerce, and ex. 
poted your colonies. 

Be affured, Gentlemen, that none of thefe obfervations efca 
the friends of liberty : they demand back from your hands the 
depofit of the public opinior, of the public reafon, of which 
you are but the organs, and which no longer poflefs any cha- 
racter. Europe, which may be fhaken to its foundations by the 
Pen of — principles, is vexed at their exaggeration, 

The filence of its Princes may be that of terror; but do not 
afpire, Gentlemen, to the fatal honour of rendering yourfelves 
dreadful by extravagant innovations, as dangerous for your- 
felves as for your neighbours. Open once more the annals of 
the world ; call to your affiftance the wifdom of ages, and fee 
how many empires have perifhed by anarchy. It is time to put 
an end to that by which we are defolated, to ftop the revenges, 
the feditions, and commotions, and-to reftore to us at length 
peace and confidence. ‘ 4 

To attain this falutary end, there is but one mode, and that 
is by revifing your decrees, by uniting and ftrengthening the 
powers weakened by difperfion, by entrufting to the King all 
the force neceffary to maintain the power of the laws, and by 

ticularly watching over the liberty of the primary affemblies, 
rom which factions have driven all wife and virtuous citizens. 

Do not imagine, Gentlemen, that the re-eftablifhment of the 
executive power can be the work of your fucceffors ; no, they 
will take their feats with lefs power than you poffefs : they will 
have to acquire that popular opinion of which you have difpofed ; 
you only are able to create anew what you have deftroyed, or 
fuffered to be deftroyed. ; 

You have laid the foundation of the liberty of every reafon- 
able conftitution, by fecuring to the people the right of making 
their laws, and determining their taxes, Anarchy will even 
{wallow up thefe important rights, if you do not place them un- 
der the protection of an active and vigorous government; and 
defpotifm awaits us, if you continue to rejeé the tutelary pro- 
tection of royal authority. 

I have collected my ftrength, Gentlemen, to fpeak to you the 
auftere language of truth. Forgive in favour of my zeal and love 
for my country, what may appear too free in my remonftrances, 
and believe my ardent wifhes for your glory, as much as my 
profound refpect. 

GuitLaums Tuomas Raynal. 
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A Singular Adventure of General Putnam. 


IN the year 1739, Mr Putnam removed from Salem to Pomffet, 

an inland fertile town in Connecticut, forty miles eaft of Hart- 

ford ; having here purchafed a confiderable tract of land, he ap- 
lied himfelf fuccefsfully to agriculture. 

Our farmer, fufficiently occupied in building an houfe and 
barn, felling woods, making fencees, fowing grain, planting 
orchards, and taking care of his flock, had to encounter, in 
turn, the calamities occafioned by drought in fummer, blaft 
in harveft, lofs of cattle in winter, and the defolation of hig 
fheepfold by wolves. In one. night he had feventy fheep and 
goats killed, befides many lambs and kids wounded. This 
havock was committed by a fhe wolf, which, with her an- 
nual whelps, had for feveral years infe fted the vicinity. The 
young were commonly deftroyed by the vigilance of the hun- 
ters, but the old one was too fagacious to come within reach of 
gun-fhot : upon being clofely purfued, fhe would generally fly 
to the weftern woods, and return the next winter with another 
litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became fuch an intolerable nuifance, 
that Mr Putnam entered into a combination with five of his 
neighbours to hunt alternately untill they could deftroy her, 
Two, by rotation, were to be conftantly in purfuit; Jt was 
known, that, having loft the toes from one foot by a fteel trap 
fhe made one tract fhorter than the other. By this vettize, the 
purfuers recognized, in a light fnow, the route of this pernicious 
animal. Having fajlowed her to Connecticut river, and found 
fhe had returned back in a direct courfe towards Pomfret, they 
immediately returned, and by ten o’clock the next morning, the 
blood hounds had driven her into ader, about three miles dif. 
tant from the houfe of Mr Putnam: The people foon colle@ted 
with dogs, guns, ftraw, fire and fulphur, to attack the common 
enemy. With this apparatus, feveral unfuccefsiu! efforts were 
made to force her from the den. The hounds came back bad. 
ly wounded, and refufed to return. The fmoke of blazing ftraw 
had no effet. Nor did the fumes of burnt brimitone, with which 
the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the retirement, 
Wearied with fuch fruitlefs attempts (which had brought. the 
time to ten o’clock at night), Mr Putnam tried once more -to 
make his dog enter, but in vain: he propofed to his negro man 
togo down into the cavern and fhoot the wolf ; The negro de- 
clined the hazardous fervice. Then it was that their mafter, 
angry at the difappointment, and declaring that he was afhamed 
to have a coward in his family, refolved himéelf to deftroy the 
ferocious beaft, left fhe fhould efcape through fome unknown 
fiffure of the reck. His neighbours ftrongly remonftrated againft 
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the perilqus.enterprife : But he, knowing that wild animals.were 
intimidated by fire; and having provided feveral ftripes of birch 
bark, the only combuftible material which he could obtain, that 
would afford light in this deep and darkfome cave, prepared for 
his defcent. Having accordingly divefted himfelf of his'coat and 
waiftcoat, and having a long rope faftened round his legs; by 
which he might be pulled: back, at a concerted fignal, he enter. 
ett ticad foremoft, with the blazing torch in his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the eaft fide-of a very high ledge 
of rocks, is about two feet fquare; from tltence it ‘Gefcends ob- 
liquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally about ten more, it 
afcends gradually fixteen feet towards its termination. The fides 
of this fubter:aneoug cavity are compofed of fmooth and folid 
récks, which'feem to have been) divided from each other by. 
fome former earthquake. The top and bottom are:alfo of ftone, 
and the entrance, in winter, being covered with ice, is exceed- 
ingly-Bippery. It is in no place high enough for a man to raife 
himfelf upright, nor in any part more than three feet in width, 

Having groped his’ paffzze to the horizontal part of the den, 
the moft terrifying darknefs appeared in front of the dim circle 
of light afforded by his terch. It was filent as the houfe of 
death. None but montters of the defart-had ever before explor- 
éd this folitary manfion of Herror.. He, cautioufly proceeding 
onward, came to the afcent ; which’ hé flowly mownted-on his 
handsand knees, until he difcovered the glaring eye balls of the 
wolf, who was fitting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled 
at the fight of fire, fhe gnathed her teeth, and gave a fullen 

row), As foon as he had made the neceffary difcovery, he; 

icked the rope as a fignal for pulling him out. The people, 
at the nfouth of the den, who had liftened with painful anxiety, 
heating the growling of the wolf, and fuppofing their friend to 
be inthe moft imminent danger, drew him forth with fuch cele- 
rity that his fhirt was {tripped over his head, and the fkin feveres 
ly lacerated. After he had adjufted his clothes, and loaded his 
gun with nine buck thot, holding a torch in one hand, andthe 
mufquet in the other, he defcended a fecond time. When he 
drew nearer than before, the wolf affuming a ftill more fierce! 
and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, {napping her’ 
teeth, and dropping her head between her legs, was evidently dny 
the attitude and on the point of fpringingat him. At this cfi¥ 
tical inftant he levelled and fired at her head. Stunned with the 
thock, aad fuffocated with thefmoke, he immediately found him- 
felf drawn out of the cave. But having refrefhed himfelf, and 
permitted the fmoke to diffipate, he went down the third time. 
Once more he came within fight of the wolf, who appearing 
very paffive, he ‘applied the torch to her nofe ; and perceiving 
her dead, he took hold of her cars, and then kicking the rope 
(fill tied-round his legs) the people above, with no fmall exulta-- 
tion, dragged them both out together. 





